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SOME  ANNALS  OF 

ESSEX  COUNTY 

IN  MASSACHUSETTS. 


By  Albert  Le  Roy  Bartlett. 

I. 

|  HE  County  of  Essex,  the  most  northeastern  of  Massachusetts,  has  been  called  the  most 
historic  county  in  America.  Her  record  is  the  story  of  stout  hearts,  of  brave  deeds,  of 
exciting  conflicts,  of  devoted  high-serving  sons.  Song  and  legend  bloom  in  undying  colors  above 
the  green  of  her  meadows,  by  her  historic  river,  along  the  sea-washed  eastern  coast,  above  the 
home  sites  of  her  early  settlers.  Here  roamed  the  Indian  on  his  murderous  forays,  and  here  he 
burnt  and  slaughtered  in  the  dread  days  of  old.  Here  the  stern  tragedies  of  the  witchcraft  de¬ 
lusion  were  enacted.  Here,  before  the  Boston  Tea  Party,  the  patriots  of  Newburyport  burned 
chests  of  tea  in  the  public  square  as  a  forcible  protest  against  the  tax  upon  it.  Here,  before  the 
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VIEW  OF  HAVERHILL,  LOOKING  NORTHEAST  FROM  BRADFORD  ACADEMY. 


ST.  JAMES  CHURCH— Haverhill. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  O.  S.  CURRIER— Haverhill. 


RESIDENCE  OF  S.  F.  GARDNER—  Havekhili 


THE  PINES — Groveland. 


DOWN  ON  THE  SHORE  AT  LYNN 


WASHINGTON  SQUARE — Haverhill. 


OSGOOD  PLACE — Amesbury. 
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struggle  at  Lexington  and  Concord,  the  men  of  Salem  turned  back  the  Red-Coats  at  the  old 
North  Bridge.  Here  was  born  the  great  romancist  of  “The  Scarlet  Letter.’’  Here  lived  the 
poet  who  has  made  the  legends  of  the  Merrimack  valley  immortal;  whose  clarion  notes  called  to 
Freedom’s  conflict;  who  made  a  plain  and  typical  New  England  farmhouse  a  shrine  dear  to  all 
hearts  because  it  is  the  scene  of  “Snow-Bound.” 

On  the  map  the  county  lies  like  a  square  with  somewhat  ragged  sides,  standing  upon  one 
corner.  Half  of  its  boundary  line  is  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Atlantic  and  is  indented  by  a 
half  dozen  good  harbors.  Through  its  northwestern  part  the  winding  Merrimack  flows, — the 
New  Hampshire  line,  which  is  the  northern  boundary  of  the  county,  keeping,  at  a  distance  of 
three  miles,  parallel  to  the  irregular  course  of  the  river.  Essex  has  more  cities  than  any  other 
county  of  Massachusetts.  Lawrence  is  a  city  of  cotton  mills;  Haverhill  and  Lynn  lead  the  world 
in  the  manufacture  of  shoes;  Salem,  Gloucester  and  Newburyport  grew  into  cities  through  the 
favor  of  their  harbors;  the  town  of  Andover  is  the  most  academic  in  America;  Bradford  is  proud 
of  its  ancient  and  famous  Academy;  the  carriages  made  in  Amesbury  and  Merrimac  are  well 
known  the  world  over;  Methuen,  Manchester  and  Beverly  are  made  beautiful  by  the  magnificent 
estates  of  the  rich  who  have  been  attracted  thither  by  the  great  natural  beauties  of  these  places; 
Danvers  shares  with  Salem  the  traditions  of  the  witchcraft  madness;  old  Newbury  and  Ipswich 
may  well  remember  with  pride  the  part  that  their  sons  had  in  settling  and  establishing  cities  that 
outran  in  growth  the  parent  towns;  and  the  fishermen  of  Marblehead,  gallant  and  brave  on  sea 
or  land,  have  given  an  enduring  lustre  to  that  unique  town.  Wherever  within  the  limits  of  the 
county  one  rests  or  wanders  he  finds  some  appealing  charm.  The  artist  sees  in  her  river,  her 
lakes,  the  quiet  valley  stretches,  the  gently  ascending  hills,  the  varied  coast,  scenes  that  delight 
him;  the  historian  lingers  over  her  records  and  views  with  reverent  gaze  the  crumbling  walls  of 
witch  house  or  Indian  garrison;  the  poet  finds  here  themes  for  his  songs,  and  the  patriot  feels 
that  the  breezes  from  her  coast  bear  the  tonic  of  deep  loyalty. 

The  history  of  Essex  County  is  so  croAvded  with  events  that  volumes  would  be  needed  to 
make  the  tale  complete.  Three  years  after  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  at  Plymouth  another  colony 
was  planted  on  Cape  Ann,  where  noAv  is  the  city  of  Gloucester.  The  head  of  the  colony,  Roger 
Conant,  finding  the  place  ill-fitted  for  its  needs,  brought  it  to  Naumkeag,  now  called  Salem.  Dis¬ 
couraged  by  ill-success,  menaced  by  dangers,  with  difficulty  enduring  the  climate,  the  colonists 
were  prevented  by  the  strong  will  and  unflinching  purpose  of  Conant  alone  from  returning  to 
England  or  joining  their  English  countrymen  in  the  milder  land  of  Virginia.  On  the  19th  of 
March,  1628,  the  Council  for  New  England,  in  England,  made  grant  of  the  land  lying  on  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay,  from  three  miles  north  of  the  Merrimack  to  three  miles  south  of  the  Charles,  to 


John  Endicott  and  others.  In  the  following  year,  Endicott,  a  man  of  unyielding  courage,  stern 
swift  of  temper  but  yet  benevolent,  set  sail  for  Salem,  and  after  a  voyage  of  three  months  came 
to  anchor  in  its  harbor,  joining  the  strength  of  himself  and  his  companions  to  the  remnant  of 
Conant’s  little  band.  A  few  months  later,  March  4,  1629,  Charles  I.  of  England  affixed  the  great 
seal  of  state  to  an  instrument  creating  as  a  corporation  “the  Governor  and  Company  of  Massa¬ 
chusetts  Bay  in  New  England.”  Of  this  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  John  Endicott  was  the  first 
governor.  The  seal  of  the  corporation  contained  the  figure  of  an  Indian,  which  afterwards  be¬ 
came  a  part  of  the  seal  of  Massachusetts.  There  are  many  things  worthy  of  note  in  the  history 
of  these  first  years  of  the  Colony.  The  first  voting  by  ballot  in  America  was  when  the  people  of 
this  little  settlement  met  in  1629  to  choose  a  pastor  and  a  teacher,  when  each  man  wrote  in  a  note 
the  name  of  his  choice.  It  was  illness  in  the  Salem  Colony  that  occasioned  the  bond  between 
Plymouth  and  Salem.  There  was  no  physician  in  the  Salem  Colony,  and  when  sickness  became 
very  prevalent  there  word  was  sent  to  Plymouth  that  Dr.  Fuller  might  be  sent  to  them.  He 
came,  bringing  not  only  the  physician’s  aid  and  skill  and  the  courteous  greetings  of  Governor 
Bradford  to  Governor  Endicott,  but  also  the  plan  and  forms  of  Congregational  worship  in  use  in 
Plymouth. 

In  1630  John  Winthrop  came  from  England  to  succeed  Endicott.  Salem  was  not  pleasing 
to  him  and  so  he  set  forth  to  seek  a  place  to  him  more  satisfactory,  and  finally  in  a  few  weeks 
moved  the  seat  of  government  to  Charlestown.  Meanwhile  colonists  had  settled  in  Lynn  and 
Roxbury  and  other  places,  and  Mr.  Blackstone,  having  found  an  excellent  spring  of  water  at 
Shawmut,  invited  colonists  to  come  there.  Governor  Winthrop  and  some  others  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  there  begun  what  is  now  the  city  of  Boston.  So  the  government  of  the  Colony 
departed  from  Salem.  But  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  by  the  toil,  privation  and  hardships  of 
the  people  of  Salem  the  book  of  records  of  this  part  of  Massachusetts  was  opened,  and  no  deeds 
recorded  in  its  later  pages  can  outshine  the  zeal,  the  religious  faith  and  high  purpose  of  those 
who  here  planted  the  Colony. 

In  1629  a  party  of  five  men,  having  asked  a  grant  of  land  from  Governor  Endicott,  and 
being  given  leave  to  go  where  they  would,  settled  in  a  “fayre  playne,”  and  became  the  founders 
of  Lynn.  Although  today  the  great  business  of  this  city  is  the  manufacture  of  shoes,  its  first  in¬ 
dustry  was  a  far  different  one,  for  in  1642  a  stock  company  was  formed  to  manufacture  iron  from 
the  bog-ore  found  in  the  upper  meadows,  and  about  these  meadows  a  picturesque  little  village 
called  Hammersmith,  sprang  up.  This  was  the  first  attempt  to  manufacture  iron  in  America. 
The  first  iron  article  there  manufactured,  a  small  iron  dinner  pot  with  a  heavy  bail  and  three 
legs,  is  still  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  that  Thomas  Hudson  for  whom  it  was  cast.  The 
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“HAWKSWOOD”  NEAR  AMESBURY. 


RESIDENCE  OF  E.  H.  ROWELL— Amesburv 
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HIGH  SCHOOL— Lawrence 


VIEW  FROM  DOGTOWN  COMMONS— Gloucester. 


SCENE  ON  THE  SOUAM  RIVER— Gloucester. 


ST.  MARY’S  CHURCH— Lawrence.  CONGREGATIONAL  CHURCH— Bradford 


first  inventor  of  the  country  was  an  early  settler  of  Lynn,  Joseph  Jenks.  He  made  the  moulds 
for  the  coins  of  the  Colony;  constructed,  without  having  seen  a  model,  the  first  fire-engine  in  the 
country,  and  invented  the  light  sweeping  scythe  for  grass,  unknown  before. 

When  in  1643  the  county  of  Essex  was  formed,  the  population  of  all  New  England  was 
about  twenty-five  thousand,  and  that  of  Massachusetts  about  eighteen  thousand.  The  Indian 
names  of  the  settlements  soon  fell  into  disuse,  and  those  of  towns  in  old  England  were  given  to 
the  towns  and  settlements  in  New  England.  Small  bands  of  colonists  pushed  farther  and  farther 
into  the  wilderness,  acquiring  large  tracts  of  land  from  the  Indians  for  prices  that  seem  to  us 
today  the  merest  triflle. 

II. 

The  traveler  who  enters  Essex  with  the  waters  of  the  Merrimack  passes  between  the 
beautifully  wooded  hills  of  Andover  and  Methuen  on  either  side.  Little  summer  cottages,  built 
in  primitive  simplicity,  are  scattered  along  in  picturesque  spots  where  the  denizen  of  the  city  be¬ 
low  seeks  escape  from  the  restless  activity  of  a  mill  city.  The  river,  escaping  from  its  toil  above 
in  the  cities  of  Manchester  and  Lowell,  flows  in  serene  yet  sombre  dignity  towards  Lawrence, 
where,  a  last  labor,  its  force  is  turned  to  the  work  of  driving  countless  spindles. 

Lawrence  is  a  city  that  was  called  forth  from  a  sandy  plain  that  was  half  of  Andover  and 
half  of  Methuen,  by  the  foresight  of  Daniel  Saunders  and  the  material  resources  and  unswerving 
faith  of  Abbott  Lawrence.  It  is  only  half  a  century  since  the  first  stone  of  the  dam  was  laid, 
September  19,  1845,  an<^  three  years  later,  February  24,  1848,  its  water  power  set  in  motion  the 
turbine  wheel  and  machinery  of  the  Bay  State  Mills.  The  city  grew  not  like  its  sister  cities  and 
towns,  slowly  from  a  rural  settlement  to  a  prosperous  city,  with  old  families  and  traditions  and 
treasured  histories  to  form  a  background.  It  rushed  to  strength  and  size  like  a  western  frontier 
town,  and  if  it  may  boast  of  little  that  is  picturesque,  it  may  find  sufficient  for  its  pride  in  its 
energy  and  public  spirit.  One  tragedy,  dramatically  told  in  Miss  Phelps’  story,  “The  Tenth  of 
January,”  gives  a  melancholy  interest  to  the  mills  lying  just  above  the  “Duck  Bridge.”  At  five 
o’clock  on  that  midwinter  day  in  i860,  while  all  its  busy  workers  were  at  their  tasks,  the  machinery 
all  awhir,  the  lights  all  aglow,  the  huge  mill  fell.  More  than  seven  hundred  operatives  were  buried 
or  entangled  in  the  huge  heap  of  ruins.  As  the  appalling  news  went  forth,  hundreds  of  volun¬ 
teers  rushed  to  the  scene  to  aid  in  the  work  of  rescuing  the  victims.  Before  the  task  was  com¬ 
pleted  a  lantern  in  the  hands  of  one  who  was  groping  to  help,  fell  and  set  fire  to  the  oil-soaked 
debris.  The  flames  spread  beyond  the  power  of  any  to  check  them,  and  many  a  poor  toiler 
caught  by  beam  or  girder,  met  death  by  fire.  Some  faced  it  with  holy  songs  upon  their  lips  that 
died  into  silence  as  the  flames  swept  along,  but  the  horror  of  the  disaster  lay  long  like  a  pall  over 
the  river  valley. 
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HAVERHILL  TOWN  HALL 


SCENES  ON  THE  COMMON— Lawrence. 


RESIDENCE  OF  C.  W.  ARNOLD— Haverhill. 


RESIDENCE  OF  W.  E.  BIDDLE— Amesbury. 


ATTITASH  LAKE. 


HANNAH  DUSTON  MONUMENT— Haverhill. 


FIREMEN’S  MONUMENT— Haverhili 


SCENE  ON  GREENLEAE  STREET— Amesbury 


WINNI KEN N I  C ASTLE— H averhill. 


PENTUCKET  CLUB — Haverhill 


SCENES  ON  MAIN  STREET— Amesbury 


Escaping  from  the  wheels  and  whir  of  Lawrence,  the  Merrimack  flows  untrammelled  to 
the  sea.  In  tortuous  ways,  by  curving  lines  that  double  its  length  and  give  it  especial  beauty,  it 
sweeps  by  prosperous  farms,  until  turning  the  promontory  of  Ward  Hill,  it  catches  its  first  glimpse 
of  the  city  of  Haverhill.  The  red  brick  shoe  factories  that  line  a  beautiful  field  that  two  decades 
ago  was  all  aglow  with  the  sweet  beauty  of  the  apple  blooms,  mark  distinctively  the  industry  of 
the  place.  Although  Haverhill  is  ten  miles  long  and  borders  the  river  for  nearly  that  full  dis¬ 
tance,  the  compact  part  lies  crowded  upon  the  river  for  less  than  two  miles.  A  range  of  hills  on 
the  west,  north  and  east  shuts  it  in  like  an  amphitheater  whose  front  is  the  river.  The  residences 
climb  the  hillsides,  the  factories  stretch  along  the  water  into  which  the  magic  lapstone  of  Cobbler 
Koezer  fell.  The  town  has  tradition  and  history,  beauty  and  thrift.  It  has  been  a  place  of  many 
enterprises.  At  times  in  the  past  brewing  and  distilling,  the  manufacture  of  duck  cloth,  potash 
and  salt  have  been  its  leading  industries.  In  its  early  history  the  wandering  shoemaker  was  an 
outcast  from  its  borders.  It  denied  him  citizenship  and  threatened  him  with  the  court,  and  yet 
his  industry  has  become  the  prosperity  of  the  town,  and  millions  of  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  go 
forth  from  its  manufactories. 

It  was  at  the  eastern  end  of  what  is  now  the  thickly  settled  part  of  Haverhill,  that  in  1640 
a  little  band  of  men,  pushing  out  from  the  somewhat  crowded  settlements  of  Ipswich  and  New¬ 
bury,  first  felled  the  trees  and  built  their  rude  log  homes.  In  1645  the  settlers  bought  of  the  In¬ 
dians  a  strip  of  land  fourteen  miles  along  the  river  and  eight  miles  wide,  for  three  pounds  and 
ten  shillings.  Where  the  first  settlement  was  made  and  but  a  few  rods  from  the  river  is  the  oldest 
burying  ground  (Pentucket)  of  the  place.  In  this  “God’s  acre”  the  first  rude  church  was  built, 
to  the  teachings  within  which  every  householder  perforce  must  come.  “He  is  to  come  within 
half  an  hour  after  the  service  is  begun,  and  continue  until  sunset,  if  the  meeting  hold  so  long, 
under  the  penalty  of  half  a  bushel  of  corn  or  the  value  of  it.”  Later  the  church  was  located  in 
the  middle  of  what  is  now  City  Hall  Park,  between  Main  and  Winter  streets.  To  this  church 
the  settler  went  bearing  his  musket,  for  the  lurking  Indian  was  an  ever  feared  enemy.  One  may 
see  in  that  little  park  the  statue  of  a  woman  pointing  with  one  hand  at  a  sleeping  foe,  and  hold¬ 
ing  in  the  other  a  tomahawk.  One  need  not  read  the  inscription  to  know  that  it  is  the  brave 
Hannah  Duston,  who  in  an  attack  by  the  Indians  in  1697  was  taken  captive,  her  very  young  babe 
dashed  to  death,  and  she  with  her  nurse,  Mary  Neff,  borne  north  to  Pennacook,  now  Concord, 
New  Hampshire.  On  the  night  of  April  30,  with  the  aid  of  her  nurse  she  killed  the  sleeping 
foe,  scuttled  all  the  canoes  save  one,  and  with  ten  scalps  as  trophies  of  her  deed,  paddled  down 
the  Merrimack  to  Haverhill.  What  fears  were  hers  on  that  awful  journey!  The  thick  woods  at 
any  point  might  hide  the  bloody  savage,  and  at  the  journey’s  end  would  she  find  her  dear  ones 
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CHAIN  BRIDGE  OVER  THE  MERRIMAC  RIVER,  BETWEEN  AMESBURY  AND 

NEWBURYPORT.  BUILT  IN  1810. 


SCENES  ON  HILLSIDE  AVENUE— Amesbury 
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MOTHER  ANN — -Gloucester. 


GLOUCESTER  HARBOR 


BRADFORD  ACADEMY 


ST.  JOSEPH’S  CHURCH— Amksbury.  CHURCH  OF  THE  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 

Newburyport. 


SCENE  ON  THE  MERRIMAC  RIVER. 
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RESIDENCE  OF  OSGOOD  MORRILL— Amesbury. 


RESIDENCE  OF 


W.  W. 


H  AW  KS — Amesbury. 


living  or  dead?  Living,  happily,  for  Thomas  Duston,  at  work  in  the  fields  when  the  Indians  made 
their  attack,  unable  to  rescue  his  wife,  had  protected  his  little  children  and  brought  them  in  safety 
to  the  garrison  house  a  mile  away. 

There  were  many  other  Indian  attacks  upon  the  settlement,  and  other  brave  defences.  In 
1707  the  Indians  burned  the  church  which  stood  near  where  Mrs.  Duston’s  monument  now  stands, 
and  killed  its  pastor,  the  Rev.  Benjamin,  as  he  defended  the  door  of  his  parsonage,  which  was 
on  what  is  now  the  corner  of  Main  and  Summer  streets.  A  black  slave,  Hagar,  hid  two  of  the 
children  under  some  tubs  in  the  cellar,  and  hid  herself  behind  the  meat  barrel.  The  Indians 
passed  the  tubs,  took  meat  from  the  barrel,  even  trod  on  the  foot  of  one  of  the  children,  but  failed 
to  discover  them.  These  children  both  became  remarkable  women.  One  of  them  married  the 
Revolutionary  patriot,  Sam  Adams,  and  the  historian  John  Lothrop  Motley  was  a  descendant. 
Far  away  as  the  time  of  that  dread  event  seems,  one  who  was  a  girl  of  fourteen  in  the  year  of  its 
occurrence  lived  to  tell  the  story  of  it  as  late  as  1794. 

There  are  other  reminders  of  those  times  of  terror, — the  garrison  houses,  with  their  thick 
brick  walls,  their  narrow  windows,  and  their  cellars  built  as  final  refuges  from  the  Indians.  The 
best  example  of  this  house  of  protection  and  resistance  is  the  Peaslee  garrison  house  in  East 
Haverhill,  built  thirty-five  years  before  the  Rolfe  massacre. 

There  is  one  house  of  almost  equal  age  with  this  old  garrison  house,  at  whose  windows  the 
Indian  looked  in,  but  whose  peaceful  occupants  he  never  harmed, — the  scene  of  “Snow  Bound," 
the  birthplace  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier.  Owned  by  the  “Whittier  Club,”  with  fireplace  and 
kitchen  like  that  of  the  snow-bound  family  of  seventy-five  years  ago,  its  doors  welcome  all  lovers 
of  the  poet  who  come  from  far  or  near.  In  front  of  the  house  runs  the  little  brook,  “on  whose 
banks,”  the  poet  says,  “we  could  always  find  the  earliest  and  the  latest  wild-flowers,  from  the  pale 
blue  three-lobed  hepatica,  and  small,  delicate  anemone,  to  the  yellow  bloom  of  the  witch-hazel, 
burning  in  the  leafless  October  woods.” 

The  “Whittier  Club,”  formed  at  first  of  those  who  had  been  schoolmates  of  the  poet  in  the 
old  Academy  (still  used  for  school  purposes,  and  standing  on  Winter  street),  and  gradually  ex¬ 
tending  its  membership  to  a  wider  circle,  has  saved  the  else-lost  records  of  his  early  life  and 
times, — the  reminiscences  of  his  companions  and  close  friends.  It  observes  his  birthday  and  also 
meets  annually  on  some  delightful  summer  day  at  his  old  home.  All  about  are  the  scenes  of  his 
poems.  The  brook  that  “laughed  for  his  delight”  still  murmurs  as  it  flows  to  join  Country  Brook; 
the  scene  of  “In  School  Days”  is  a  short  walk  away;  but  little  distant  lies  Kenoza  Lake  like  a 
smile  of  heaven,  and  all  his  exquisite  pictures  of  nature  the  circling  year  renews  within  sight  of 
the  house.  “His  countrymen,  and  especially  his  New  England  countrymen,”  says  one,  “cannot 
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too  gratefully  cherish  the  remembrance  of  one  who  did  so  much  to  render  our  common  life 
beautiful,  and  who  never  wrote  a  line  that  the  whitest  angel  would  wish  to  have  blotted  from  his 
manuscript.”  That  deep  love  of  nature  that  abounds  in  so  many  of  Whittier’s  poems  found 
ample  scenes  for  its  delight  in  his  native  town.  His  childhood  knew  more  nature  and  less  man 
than  constitutes  the  Haverhill  of  today,  yet  the  miracle  of  flowers  and  trees  still  gladden  those 
lovers  of  nature  who  follow  the  drives  and  walks  around  the  city.  The  lover  of  flowers  knows 
the  haunts  of  the  delicate  arethusa,  the  wild  azalia,  the  brilliant  cardinal  flower,  the  shy  gentian, 
the  orchid  lady’s  slipper.  There  are  meadows  where  the  bobolink  trills,  where  the  red-winged 
blackbird  flits,  and  where  at  sunset  the  whip-poor-will’s  nervous  call  and  the  rarer  notes  of  the 
hermit  thrush  are  heard.  Crystal  Lake,  whose  earlier  and  more  beautiful  name  of  Merrycreek 
Pond  became  later  “Crick  Pond,”  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  in  the  western  part  of  Haverhill; 
Round  Pond,  Plug  Pond  (now  known  as  Lake  Saltonstall) ,  Kenoza,  named  by  Whittier, — 

“Kenoza!  o’er  no  sweeter  lake 

Shall  morning  break  and  noon  cloud  sail; 

No  fairer  face  than  thine  shall  take 
The  sunset’s  golden  veil,” — 

and  the  newly  formed  lake  at  Mill  Vale,  delight  by  their  beauty  while  they  serve  as  an  abundant 
water  supply  for  the  city. 

One  may  ride  for  miles  along  the  river  road;  so  driving  eastward  within  a  few  rods  of  the 
Merrimack  one  comes,  five  miles  away  from  the  heart  of  the  city  but  still  within  its  limits,  to  a 
little  hamlet  known  as  Rocks  Village.  Here  he  may  cross  a  quaint  old  bridge  into  Newbury,  and, 
still  keeping  by  the  river,  follow  the  “Paradise  Road”  for  several  miles.  Or  without  crossing  the 
bridge  he  may  still  keep  the  river  way,  passing  through  “Pleasant  Valley1’  and  seeing  unfold  at 
•every  turn  some  entrancing  view  of  the  beautiful  Merrimack. 

The  charm  of  old  Haverhill  lies  so  powerfully  upon  one,  its  history  is  so  eventful,  its  legends 
so  many,  that  he  almost  forgets  that  it  has  not  merely  a  past,  but  an  active  present  and  a  future 
of  promise.  Its  streets  bustle  with  life;  its  shops  are  many  and  full  of  beautiful  merchandise; 
its  workers,  when  at  twelve  and  six  they  pour  forth  from  its  manufactories,  are  well  dressed  and 
bear  an  air  of  prosperity  and  intelligence.  Its  schools  are  excellent,  its  library  of  56,000  volumes 
one  of  the  best-selected  in  the  country.  Haverhill  is  pre-eminently  a  city  of  clubs.  Its  social 
organizations  are  numerous,  and  pre-eminent  among  these  is  the  Pentucket  Club,  occupying  a 
beautiful  colonial  house,  enlarged  from  the  Duncan  mansion.  The  number  of  its  literary  clubs 
.bespeaks  great  intellectual  activity,  and  one  who  sees  the  programmes  laid  out  by  those  organ- 
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izations  that  form  the  local  chapter  of  the  Women’s  Federation  of  Clubs,  or  is  by  happy  chance 
a  guest  at  the  meetings  of  the  gentlemen’s  Monday  Evening  or  Fortnightly  clubs,  will  not  won¬ 
der  that  Matthew  Arnold  joined  Haverhill  with  Hartford  as  being  the  two  American  cities  most 
impressing  him  by  their  culture.  The  Elizabeth  Home  for  children,  the  Old  Ladies’  Home,  the 
free  City  Hospital  and  the  long-existing  Benevolent  Society  mark  its  spirit  of  charity,  while  its 
numerous  churches  with  their  fraternal  feelings  show  its  spiritual  ministering.  Beautiful  for 
situation,  growing  in  twenty-five  years  from  ten  thousand  to  thirty  thousand  inhabitants,  it  is 
destined  to  yet  greater  growth,  to  wider  influence,  fuller  activity,  richer  history. 

“Wise  was  the  choice  that  led  our  sires 
To  kindle  here  their  household  fires, 

And  share  the  large  content  of  all 
Whose  lines  in  pleasant  places  fall.” 

III. 

The  temptation  is  upon  us  to  make  a  more  leisurely  journey  through  the  lower  Merrimack 
valley  than  the  limits  of  this  article  permit.  The  old  academic  town  of  Bradford  invites  us  to  a 
more  intimate  knowledge  of  its  charms.  Its  Academy,  one  of  the  oldest  in  New  England  for  the 
education  of  young  ladies,  preserving  its  old  traditions  in  a  new  edifice,  is  beautiful  for  situation. 
A  fair,  broad  lawn  lies  in  front,  of  which  the  especial  glory  is  a  magnificent  willow.  Behind  the 
buildings  there  are  extensive  grounds,  with  Lake  Tupelo,  an  artificial  body  of  water,  lying  in  the 
midst.  These  grounds  are  sometimes  the  scene  of  sylvan  plays,  and  amid  its  trees  the  characters 
of  “As  You  Like  It”  find  a  new  forest  of  Arden.  Through  the  foliage  of  the  Bradford  elms  there 
rises — the  finger  pointing  heavenward — -the  graceful  spire  of  its  first  church,  a  beautiful  landmark 
visible  for  miles.  The  quiet  town  is  especially  a  village  of  homes.  Its  people  “buy  and  get  gain” 
in -the  city  across  the  river,  and  but  few  stores  and  one  or  two  manufactories  disturb  its  peaceful¬ 
ness  with  the  air  of  commerce. 

Reluctant  to  leave  it  though  we  be,  our  way  leads  toward  the  sea.  We  pass  Groveland, 
nestling  by  the  river,  and  West  Newbury,  built  along  one  far-stretching  street.  On  the  left  bank 
of  the  river  lie,  below  Haverhill,  the  towns  of  Merrimac  and  Salisbury.  But  nearly  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  upon  a  fine  harbor,  stands  the  city  of  Newburyport.  Once  it  was  the  third  city 
in  Massachusetts  in  size  and  importance,  being  outranked  only  by  Salem  and  Boston.  A  series 
of  adversities — the  Embargo  Act  in  1807,  the  great  fire  of  1811  which  burnt  over  sixteen  acres  in 
the  heart  of  the  city,  and,  finally,  the  war  of  1812 — checked  her  prosperity  and  shifted  the  winds 
of  her  destiny.  Once  her  commerce  extended  to  all  ports,  her  sea  merchants  lived  like  princes, 
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with  magnificent  estates,  stately  equipages,  larders  and  wine  cellars  stocked  for  the  epicure.  A 
society  of  great  wit  and  brilliancy  met  in  her  mansions,  and  the  many  strangers  of  distinction 
who  were  attracted  to  the  place  were  entertained  with  the  most  lavish  hospitality.  Today  the 
old-time  dignity  is  not  lost;  if  riches  be  wanting  the  unpurchasable  air  of  gentle  birth  remains, 
and  the  old  houses  are  far  more  interesting  than  the  showy  villas  of  a  later  age.  The  old  city 
has  not  lost  the  charm  that  binds  by  strong  ties  her  children  and  facinates  the  chance  visitor. 

Her  Public  Library  has  its  home  in  the  old  mansion  of  Nathaniel  Tracy.  In  one  of  its 
front  rooms  George  Washington  received  the  people  of  Newburyport,  and  in  the  opposite  room 
a  later  guest,  Lafayette,  greeted  them.  Here  are  gathered  many  historic  mementoes  of  the  olden 
days  and  the  earlier  citizens.  He  who  built  this  house  was  rich  beyond  the  dreams  of  avarice. 
He  had  a  city  mansion  and  a  country  home,  and  estates  so  numerous  that  it  was  said  that  he  could 
journey  to  Virginia  and  sleep  each  night  on  the  way  beneath  his  own  roof.  At  his  Newburyport 
home  there  were  terraced  gardens,  hothouses  and  graperies,  and  artificial  fish-ponds.  Here  Tal¬ 
leyrand  was  his  guest,  with  a  party  of  distinguished  French  friends.  He  lived  luxuriously,  he 
entertained  magnificently,  he  gave  liberally,  but  at  the  last  reverses  met  him  and  stole  away  his 
riches.  Others  vied  with  him  in  the  pomp  and  extravagance  of  their  establishments.  The  Hon. 
Tristram  Dalton  and  his  wife  rode  in  a  coach  drawn  by  six  white  horses,  the  liveries  and  out¬ 
riders  adding  to  its  stateliness.  But  while  the  wealth  of  these  gentlemen  was  fittingly  displayed 
in  their  mode  of  life,  it  was  their  servant  in  ministering  to  the  patriotic  needs  of  their  country, 
to  the  service  of  their  city,  and  to  education  and  philanthropy.  The  public  gifts  of  Nathaniel 
Tracy  were  as  princely  as  his  income.  It  was  by  the  gifts  of  another  millionaire  merchant  of 
Newburyport,  William  Bartlett,  that  the  Andover  Theological  Seminary  was  founded.  The  spirit 
of  giving  seemed  to  come  with  the  winds  from  the  sea  that  brought  them  riches,  and  no  man  of 
those  merchants  lived  to  himself  alone. 

The  nearest  neighbor  of  the  Tracy  mansion  is  now  the  new  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  building,  erected  as  a  memorial  to  her  husband  by  the  wife  of  George  Corliss.  There  is 
a  little  museum  of  marine  curiosities  and  relics  of  the  voyages  of  the  Newburyport  vessels  which 
well  repays  a  visit.  The  guardian  of  these  treasures  knows  well  the  story  of  the  ships  that  have 
sailed  and  their  masters,  and  is  a  most  entertaining  host  while  one  examines  the  collection. 

The  chance  visitor  is  sure  to  seek  out  the  Old  South  Church,  beneath  whose  pulpit  are  the 
bones  of  the  eloquent  George  Whitefield.  He  reads  the  inscription  on  Whitefield’s  cenotaph; 
he  tries  the  peculiar  acoustic  power  of  its  wonderful  whispering  gallery,  unexcelled  even  by  that 
of  St.  Paul’s  in  London,  and  then  standing  before  the  high  pulpit  from  which  the  divine  messages 
have  been  spoken  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  he  muses  on  the  men  and  scenes  that  its  silent 
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walls  have  beheld.  Perchance  his  imagination  pictures  that  Sunday  morning  in  1775  when  the 
troops  of  Benedict  Arnold,  on  their  way  to  Quebec,  marched  with  Hags  Hying  and  drums  beating 
to  this  house  of  worship.  With  presented  arms  they  stood  while  the  preacher  marched  through 
their  lines;  then  they  entered  the  church,  and,  stacking  their  muskets  in  the  aisles,  filled  the 
quaint  box  pews,  and  listened  to  the  eloquent  sermon  of  their  chaplain,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Spring. 
The  citizens  crowded  the  galleries,  and  the  daughters  of  the  town  looked  down  with  shining  eyes 
upon  the  brave  array,  among  whom  was  the  facinating  Aaron  Burr. 

Back  of  the  church  is  the  house  where  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was  born,  the  humble  cradle 
of  the  great  Liberator. 

The  beautiful  avenue  which  runs  from  the  old  bridge  that  crosses  the  Parker  River  to  the 
quaint  Chain  Bridge  that  spans  the  Merrimack  at  Deer  Island,  broad,  beautifully  shaded  and  fitly 
named  High  street,  is  bordered  by  many  a  stately  edifice,  and  each  has  its  story.  Here  is  the 
mansion  of  that  eccentric  Lord  Timothy  Dexter,  who  seemed  to  be  Nature’s  fool,  but  Fortune’s 
favorite.  His  seeming  folly  was  often,  however,  a  masque  for  much  shrewdness.  He  bought  Con¬ 
tinental  notes  when  they  were  depreciated,  and  sold  them  at  a  large  advance  when  there  seemed 
to  be  a  prospect  of  their  redemption.  His  house  and  grounds  he  adorned  after  his  own  taste. 
He  employed  a  carver  of  great  artistic  ability  to  fashion  for  him  many  images,  and  these  he 
mounted  on  high  pedestal  within  his  grounds.  Over  the  front  door  were  the  figures  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  upon  his  cupola  a  large  wooden  eagle.  He  kept  his  own  poet 
laureate,  who  sang  his  praises  in  such  verse  as  this: 

“  Lord  Dexter  was  a  man  of  fame. 

And  celebrated  was  his  name; 

His  house  was  white, 

And  trimmed  with  green, 

And  on  the  top  an  eagle  seen.” 

The  images  are  scattered  now,  but  the  memory  of  the  man  who  reaped  a  fortune  by  send¬ 
ing  warming-pans  to  the  West  Indies,  and  his  bombastic  speeches  and  many  eccentricities,  form 
an  amusing  chapter  of  the  city’s  records. 

One  might  make  a  long  list  of  the  distinguished  sons  of  the  place,  among  whom  are  Caleb 
Cushing  and  Theophilus  Parsons,  but  their  records  are  emblazoned  on  other  pages. 
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At  the  home  of  Harriet  Prescott  Spofford, 

“Like  an  eagle’s  nest 
Among  Deer  Island’s  immemorial  pines,” 

the  traveler  pauses  to  pay  tribute  to  the  genius  of  its  mistress,  and  to  gaze  upon  the  river  view 
which  it  commands.  Across  from  Deer  Island  are  the  Newburyport  Water  Works,  sending  to 
the  city  the  purest  of  waters  from  the  Bartlett  Springs. 

The  sea  lies  but  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  and  the  sandy  stretches  of  Salisbury  Beach 
for  Plum  Island  are  a  near  refuge  from  the  heats  of  summer  time.  The  “Joppa”  flats,  with  the 
•clam  huts,  have  a  quaintness  and  a  savor  all  their  own;  the  wharves  and  shipyards  speak  of  past 
activity,  and  recall  what  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  said  of  Newburyport  and  Portsmouth  in  “Elsie 
Venner:”  “They  both  have  grand  recollections  to  fall  back  upon, — times  when  they  looked  for¬ 
ward  to  commercial  greatness,  and  when  the  portly  gentlemen  in  cocked  hats  who  built  their  now 
decaying  wharves  and  sent  out  their  ships  all  over  the  world  dreamed  that  their  fast-growing 
port  was  to  be  the  Tyre  or  the  Carthage  of  the  rich  Colony.  They  remain  incomparably  the 
most  interesting  places  of  their  size  in  the  three  northernmost  New  England  states.  They  have 
even  now  prosperity  enough  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  offer  the  most  attractive  resi¬ 
dences  for  quiet  families.”  From  these  wharves  sailed  forth  the  first  privateer  in  the  war  of  the 
Revolution, — the  first,  but  with  many  followers,  for  many  cruisers  from  Newburyport  harried  the 
•commerce  of  Great  Britain  in  those  years  of  struggle.  Twenty-two  ships,  bearing  more  than  a 
thousand  men,  sailed  forth  never  to  return,  and  even  of  how  and  where  they  sank  there  came  no 
word.  They  knew  better  how  to  fight  than  to  yield,  and  the  eternal  moaning  of  the  sea  sounds 
above  the  graves  of  no  braver  men  than  those  who  a  century  ago  waved  to  their  dear  ones  upon 
these  mouldering  wharves  a  last  farewell.  One  walks  along  the  old-time  crooked  streets  of  the 
•city  by  the  sea;  reads  the  inscriptions,  often  strange  and  sometimes  amusing,  in  her  ancient  burial 
places;  visits  the  park  with  a  pond  in  its  midst  that  tradition  says  was  made  by  an  earthquake  in 
a  single  night;  and  perchance  hears,  a  reminder  of  by-gone  customs,  the  ding-dong  of  the  bell  of 
Newburyport’s  town  crier  and  his  far-reaching  call,  “Hear  ye!  hear  ye!  Listen  to  what  I  have 
to  say!” 

IV. 

The  literary  pilgrim  who  has  visited  the  birthplace  of  Whittier  may  journey  on  a  few  miles  to 

that  burying  place  of  the  Friends  in  Amesbury  where  he  lies  with  all  the  other  members  of  his 
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family.  He  may  see  the  Amesbury  home  of  the  poet  which  is  to  be  kept  as  a  memorial  of  his  gifted 
sister,  Elizabeth,  and  trace  in  this  chosen  town  of  his  residence,  as  all  along  the  lower  Merrimack 
valley,  the  scenes  of  his  poems.  In  the  heart  of  the  town  stands  the  statue  of  her  illustrious  son, 
Josiah  Bartlett,  of  whom  Whittier  sings  in  “One  of  the  Singers,”  and  whose  autograph  was  af¬ 
fixed  next  after  Hancock’s  to  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  He  was  the  President  of  New 
Hampshire  and  its  first  governor,  a  member  of  the  Continental  Congresses  of  1774,  1775  and 
1776,  and  an  active  worker  with  Franklin  in  the  committee  appointed  to  devise  a  plan  for  the 
confederation  of  the  states.  The  Old  Ladies’  Home  occupies  the  site  of  his  birthplace. 

In  Pleasant  Valley  by  the  Merrimack,  was  the  home  of  Susanna  Martin,  the  only  woman 
on  the  north  side  of  the  river  who  was  executed  as  a  witch  in  the  dread  days  of  the  delusion 
She  was  a  widow,  tilling  her  little  farm  in  part  with  her  own  hands,  honest  and  quick  of  wit  as 
the  pathetic  story  of  her  trial  shows,  and  perhaps  the  swiftness  of  her  answers  and  her  independ¬ 
ence  of  spirit  made  her  a  victim  of  the  charges  of  those  who  saw  in  her  activity  and  keenness  the 
directing  power  of  the  Evil  One.  Whittier's  poem,  “Mable  Martin”,  keeps  alive  the  memory  of 
the  mother 

“Who  turned  in  Salem’s  dreary  jail 
Her  old  worn  Bible  o’er  and  o’er,” 

while  it  tells  the  love  story  of  “the  witch’s  daughter.” 

Near  the  mills  of  Amesbury  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Powow  river  lived  Thomas  Macy, 
who  in  the  first  of  the  New  England  tragedies,  the  persecution  of  the  Quakers,  was  summoned, 
in  1657,  before  the  General  Court  to  answer  to  the  charge  of  having  harbored  some  of  that  sect. 
He  did  not  obey  the  order  but  sent  the  following  conciliatory  letter  which  explains  his  offence 
and  is  a  witness  to  the  stern  severity  with  which  these  quiet  and  inoffensive  people  were  treated: 
“This  is  to  entreat  the  honored  court  not  to  be  offended  because  of  my  non-appearance.  It  is 
not  from  any  slighting  of  the  authority  of  this  honored  court,  nor  from  fear  to  answer  my  case, 
but  I  have  been  for  some  weeks  past,  very  ill,  and  am  so  at  present,  and  notwithstanding  my  ill¬ 
ness,  yet  I,  desirous  to  appear,  have  done  my  best  endeavor  to  hire  a  horse  but  cannot  procure 
one  at  present.  I  being  at  present  destitute  have  endeavored  to  purchase,  but  at  present  cannot 
attain  to,  but  shall  relate  the  truth  of  the  case  as  my  answer  should  be  to  the  honored  court,  and 
more  cannot  be  proved  nor  so  much. 

One  rainy  morning  there  came  to  my  house  Edward  Wharton  and  three  men  more;  the 
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xM I L LV ALE  RESERVOI R — Haverhill 


PLEASANT  STREET  CHURCH— Newburyport.  OLD  SOUTH  CHURCH^Newburyport. 


OLD  LADIES’  HOME  Haverhill 


VIEW  ON  MAIN  STREET— Haverhill. 


ON  WASHINGTON 


STREET  Haverhill. 


i 


VIEW  OF  AMESBURY  FROM  BROWN’S  FULL. 


ON  OCEAN  STREET— Lynn 


PORTLAND  PLACE— Haverhill. 


RESIDENCE  OF  B.  F.  BRICKETT — Haverhill. 


RESIDENCE  OF  D.  J.  POORE— Merrimac. 


RESIDENCE  OF  H.  O.  DELANO— Merrimac 


said  \\  barton  spoke  to  me  saying  that  they  were  travelling  eastward  and  desired  me  to  direct- 
them  in  the  way  to  Hampton  and  asked  me  how  far  it  was  to  Casco  Bay.  I  never  saw  any  of  the 
men  before,  except  Wharton,  neither  did  I  require  their  names,  nor  who  they  were,  but  by  their 
carriage  I  thought  they  might  be  quakers  and  told  them  so,  and  therefore  desired  them  to  pass 
on  their  way,  saying  to  them  that  I  might  possibly  give  offence  in  entertaining  them,  and  as  soon 
as  the  violence  of  the  rain  ceased  (for  it  rained  very  hard)  they  went  away  and  I  never  saw 
them  again.  The  time  that  they  staid  in  the  house  was  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  but  1 
can  safely  affirm  that  it  was  not  an  hour.  They  spake  not  many  words  in  the  time,  neither  was  I 
at  leisure  to  talk  with  them  for  I  came  home  wet  to  the  skin  immediately  before  they  came  to 
the  house,  and  I  found  my  wife  sick  in  bed. 

If  this  satisfy  not  the  honored  Court,  I  shall  subject  to  their  sentence.  I  have  not  willing¬ 
ly  offended.  I  am  ready  to  serve  you  and  obey  in  the  lord.  “Tho.  Macy.” 

Whatever  the  sentence  of  the  Court  was,  Macy  did  not  remain  to  undergo  it,  but  sailed  in 
an  open  boat  to  Nantucket  and  there  passed  the  rest  of  his  life.  One  who  wishes  to  see  how  the 
poet  tells  the  story  and  what  license  he  takes  with  the  simple  facts  as  Macy  tells  them,  needs  but 
to  read  Whittier’s  poem  “The  Exiles.” 

Close  by  the  road  leading  from  Amesbury  to  Newburyport,  and  not  far  from  Chain  Bridge 
there  is  a  well  “dug  for  the  Lord  alone.”  Captain  Valentine  Bagley,  who  in  his  later  years  kept 
a  hospitable  inn  here,  was  in  his  youth  a  follower  of  the  sea,  and  was  once  cast  away  on  the  desert 
of  Arabia,  in  the  year  1792.  With  his  companion  he  started  to  walk  across  the  sandy  plain. 
The  burning  sands,  the  fierce  heat,  the  rough  treatment  of  the  wandering  Arabs  left  few  of  the 
crew  alive  at  the  end  of  the  journey.  In  remembrance  of  his  terrible  sufferings  from  thirst,  Bag- 
ley  made  a  vow  that  when  he  arrived  home  he  would  dig  a  well  at  which  any  traveller  might 
drink  and  be  refreshed.  Such  is  the  story  of  “The  Captain’s  Well.” 

And  so  wherever  our  feet  tread  in  this  old  Massachusetts  County  the  remembrance  of 
days  and  deeds  of  the  past  meets  us,  and  the  two  poets  of  the  Merrimack  Valley,  Whittier  and 
Mrs.  Spofford,  have  found  abundance  of  traditional  tales  and  romantic  history  to  set  to  the 
music  of  their  verse. 

V. 

From  Castle  Hill  on  the  Newburyport  side  of  Chain  Bridge  there  is  a  vision  of  river  and 
meadow,  of  city  and  country,  that  is  entrancing.  The  eastern  horizon  is  the  Atlantic,  which 
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breaks  in  foamy  lines  along  the  outer  edge  of  Plum  Island  and  on  the  sandy  stretches  of  Salisbury 
Beach.  Down  the  river  from  the  inland  cities,  by  steamers  gay  with  music  and  laughter  and  by 
the  swift  electrics,  come  hosts  of  people  in  the  summer  months  to  breathe  the  sea  air  and  bathe 
in  its  waters.  In  the  days  long  since  past,  the  Indian  built  his  villages  and  held  his  feasts  and 
located  his  burying  grounds  in  this  very  region  and  near  the  river.  Later  came  the  brave  fore¬ 
fathers,  driving  back  the  Indians,  displacing  the  wigwam  with  the  rude  log  cabin,  the  brick  garri¬ 
son  house,  the  strong  timbered  colonial  mansion.  Wealth  and  grandeur,  white  sails  upon  the 
sea,  crowded  merchandise  houses  upon  the  wharves.  Shipyards  noisy  with  continuous  building, 
mark  another  era.  Then  came  the  struggles  for  independence.  The  ships  became  privateers 
the  peaceful  sailors  brave  and  bold  fighters,  and  to  the  waiting  ones  at  home  a  double  danger 
brought  anxiety  for  her  absent  ones;  the  foreign  foe  and  the  always  uncertain  sea.  When  peace 
became  re-established  many  fortunes  had  been  lost,  the  fisheries  decreased,  and  the  fast  in¬ 
creasing  railways  later  took  the  greater  share  of  the  carrying  trade.  The  merchantile  interests 
declined,  the  manufacturing  grew  greater,  and  cities  built  on  the  industries  of  factories  out¬ 
stripped  in  size  and  wealth  the  cities  built  on  the  industries  of  the  sea.  The  details  of  the  materi¬ 
al  prosperity  of  Essex  County,  its  population,  its  wealth,  the  extent  of  its  trade  and  manufactures 
are  found  in  many  tables  of  statistics.  It  is  to  these  few  annals  of  another  chapter  of  the  his¬ 
toric  County  than  that  of  its  material  growth  that  I  here  write  “Finis,”  with  the  full  consciousness 
that  there  is  left  untold  ten-fold  as  much  as  has  been  herein  related. 
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